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mericans Drive Into Manila 





Soviets Push Within 38 Miles Of Berlin 





Zhukov Takes Town 
15 Miles Northwest 
Of Battered Kustrin 


By The Associated Press 


MOSCOW, Feb. 4—Red Army in- 
fantry moved up to the Oder on a 
long front today while Marshal 
George Zhukov’s artillery shelled 
Frankfurt and other positions on 
the eastern banks of the river and 
tank units fought sharp encounters 
in the outskirts of Kustrin. 

Zhukov’s forces fought their way 
today to within 38 miles of Berlin. 
Tonight’s Soviet communique re- 
ported the capture of the town of 
Baerwalde, 15 miles northwest of 
Kustrin and the closest officially 
announced approach to the German 
capital. “Ghukov was thus placing 
his men in position to outflank 
Kustrin. Southeast of Frankfurt, 
the Russians today took a town 42 
miles away from Berlin. 

In an Order of the Day, Marshal 
Joseph Stalin tonight announced 
the capture of two important rail 
junctions and strongpoints a little 
more than 30 miles south of Koen- 
igsberg. The towns taken were Bart- 
enstein and Landsberg. General 
Ivan Chernyakhovsky’s men were 
thus drawing the ring around the 
encircled garrison of East Prussia 
tightly in a diminishing area. 

At bayonet point, Russian in- 
fantry was dislodging the last Ger- 
mans from the salients on the east 
side of the Oder to the Oder-War- 
the triangle. 

There were still no indications 
that Zhukov had tried to cross the 
river at any place, but from the 
way he was maneuvering this was 
not an impossibility. 

Red Army artillery held firm in 
the Goritz hills, which form a line 
just east of the Oder, between Kus- 
trin and Frankfurt. It kept up a 
Steady pounding of the western 


(Continued on page 8) 


Firefights Highlight 
Italian Front Activity 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 4— While 
rain and poor visibility gripoe. all 
sectors of the Italian front yester 
day, patrols again maintained con- 
tact with enemy outposts and en- 
gaged in several firefights. 

A slight increase in enemy artil- 
lery fire was noted in the 5th Army’s 
central and coastal sectors with 25 
to 40 rounds falling in some of the 
forward areas. Our troops operat- 
ing a mile and a half northeast of 
Mt. Belmonte ran inte a heavy cur- 
tain of Kraut mortar and machine 
gun fire while in the Mt. Palazzo 
area, near Highwa: 64, an en- 
emy raiding party was beaten back 
by our small arms fire. 

Action in the 8th Army sector 
centered about Fosso Vetro, a drain- 
age ditch about 1,000 yards east of 
the Senio River, as the Germans. 
Preceded by a heavy artiilery bar- 
rage, attacked several Allied-held 
houses east of the ditch. Our troops 
Supported by counter artillery, beat 
off_all attacks. 











MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 4 
—Medium and fighter bombers of 
MATAF took advantage of the first 
g od weather in five days to ham- 
~. t their favorite targets—the rail 
shes leading out of Italy through 
ee Pass and northeastern 

B-25 Mitchells of the 12th AAF 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Big Three Plan Council 
To Solve Allied Disputes 





LONDON, Feb. 4 (AP)—The Big Three "victory and peace” 
deliberations are believed to include the creation of a grand 
conciliation council to settle political and economic problems and 
to prevent disagreement among the Allies on European policy. 

The urgency for such an organization was underlined by 
admitted policy disagreements between Britain and America on 
Greece and Italy, and separate views of Russia and the Anglo- 


Americans on the Polish prob- 
lem. 

Whether this organization will 
be called the ”’Grand Concilia- 
tion Council” or another name is 
not known but the creation of such 
a body seemed certain. 

The Big Three might also con- 
sider a British proposal for quar- 
terly meetings of their foreign min- 
isters to effect closer liaison be- 
tween Britain, Russia and the 
United States. 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
first made such a proposal in the 
House of Commons last December 
when Anglo - American relations 
were at their lowest ebb of the war. 
He said he felt such meetings be- 
tween the Allied foreign ministers 





Krauts Toss Long-Range 
Rockets Against U. $. 3rd 


BELGIAN - GERMAN FRON- 
TIER, Feb. 4 (AP)—The Germans 
have started throwing long-range 
rockets into the rear areas of the 
American 3rd Army front, it was 
disclosed today. 

The effects of this harassing fire 
were not revealed, but it can be 
said that the rockets have not been 
particularly destructive or deadly 
so far. 

The projectiles presumably were 
fired at a range of about 25 miles 
and may well be the same type of 
rocket artillery brought into action 
in the last few weeks against the 
ist and 9th Armies. They are not 





“particularly heavy. 








would prevent disagreements on 
policy. 

The grand cc::ncil idea was even 
more significant from the American 
standpoint since both Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius Jr., and 
Presidential advisor Harry Hopkins 
in recent days made it plain that 
the United States intends to take a 
firm hand in European affairs. 

The meeting place of the Big 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Thousands Of Prisoners 
Freed After Three Years 





divisions had completed a wide 


first to enter Manila. Men of 
into the heart of the city and 


LUZON, Philippines, Feb. 5—Manila, capital of the Philip- 
pines and major prize of the Pacific war thus far, has been 
entered by American troops from three directions, General Doug- 
las MacArthur announced in a brief communique late last night. 
The entry was made at dawn yesterday after three American 


encircling movement. 


The ist Cavalry Division, which swept down the eastern 
corridor of the Luzon plains for 80 miles in 24 hours, was the 


this mechanized division drove 
seized the Santo Tomas prison 





U.S. 1st Approaches 
2nd Siegfried Belt 


SHAEF, Feb. 4—With resistance 
increasing as the advance con- 
tinued, American Ist Army forces 
driving through the Siegfried Line 
to the east of Monschau today were 
reported to be within one-half mile 
of the second belt of the West Wall 
at some points. The opposition at 
some places was reported to be as 
stiff as that encountered in the 
battle of the Ardennes. 

Monschau forest, according to 
the Associated Press, had been al- 
most cleared of enemy troops and 
Ist Army elements advanced to 
within two miles of the road junc- 
tion of Schleiden. Drieborn, four 
miles west of Gemund was reported 
taken while farther to the north, 
the 9th Division occupied Einruhr, 
six and one-half miles northeast 
of Monschau. Other troops cap- 
tured Ettlescheid, nine miles to the 
east of Monschau and drove to the 
Hollerath area about five miles to 
the south. 

Meanwhile, in southern Alsace, 
French and American troops con- 
tinued mopping up operations in 
Colmar, German strongpoint west 
of the Rhine below Strasbourg. The 
6th Army Group forces, moving 
south from Colmar. were reported 
to be eight miles from a junction 
with French 1st Army troops push- 
ing north from the Mulhouse area. 

A Reuter’s dispatch from 6th 
Army Group headquarters said that 
the Germans were facing the spec- 
ter of another Falaise Gap disaster 
and that the battle in lower Alsace 
had developed into a race for the 
Rhine. 

German broadcasts today, accord- 


(Continued on page 8) 











Let’s Communize Everything 


Except Trombones, Says GBS 





LONDON, Feb. 4 (UP)—Famed playwright George Bernard 


Shaw in the Sunday Express 


today came out for the com- 


munization of bread, milk and clothes but free enterprise in 


trombones. 
"People who bleat about 


communism as a crime do not 


know what they are talking about,” Shaw said. 
"If bread, milk and clothes were communized tomorrow, 
as they might wisely be, it would be only an extension of our 


existing practice. 


"Bread, milk and clothes can be communized because 
everyone eats, drinks and dresses. 
"But as everyone does not play the trombone you cannot 


communize the trombone. 


"Well, suppose you communize and socialize until everyone 
can earn a handsome livelihood working four hours daily and 
five days a week; you will have communism, socialism, private 
enterprise and a’ mixture of them all going at the same time 
in changing proportions which will be the continual subject 


of political controversy 


"But politicians will know what they are talking about 
which none of them do at present,” the Irish wit concluded. 





+camp, liberating several thous- 


and men and women who had 
been held prisoner since Janu- 
ary 2, 1942. 

The 37th Infantry Division, com- 
ing in along Highway No. 3 in the 
main north-South sweep, also pen- 
etrated into the city, as did men 
of the 1lth Airborne Division, mov- 
ing up from the south. 

As the three divisions fought their 
way into the city, huge fires were 
to be seen in various sections and 
the noise of demolition work was 
everywhere. Within a short time, 
the Americans had taken Mala- 
canan Palace, former seat of the 
Philippine Government. They were 
also reported to have captured 
Grace Park airdrome. 

Just outside the city to the south, 
near Cavite naval base and arsenal, 
other elements of the airborne divi- 
sion made a daring parachute land- 
ing to seize Pagaypay, a 2,000 foot 
height overlooking Cavite. 

The fall of Manila appeared to 
be only a matter of a short time 
as the enemy was cut and pocketed 
by the press of the three forward 
divisions. Meanwhile, along the 
highway to the north other power- 
ful mechanized units of Lt. Gen. 
Walter Krueger’s 6th Army were 
moving up. 

General Douglas MacArthur, mov- 


(Continued on page 2) 


Tons Of U. S. Bombs 
Lash Choked Berlin 


LONDON, Feb. 4—Central Berlin 
was a charred skeleton today—a 
symbol of Nazi defeat, the Associ- 
ated Press reported. 

Aerial photos showed that Ameri- 
can airmen had accomplished one 
of the war’s best jobs of bombing 
marksmanship by carpeting the im- 
portant military headquarters in the 
core of the German capital with 
nearly 3,000 tons of explosives in 
the 1,000-Fortress raid yesterday. 

Pictures show fire and smoke in 
an almost unbroken mass over an 
area about two miles long and one 
mile wide. The photos showed a 
huge column of smoke boiling up 
to a height of more than two miles. 

A report from Stockholm said 
that German censorship today im- 
posed a complete blackout on Swed- 
ish newspaper correspondents in 
Berlin. The correspondents were 
allowed to telephone their home 
offices but were forbidden to make 
any mention of the mass raid on 
Berlin or any other happenings in 
the capital. 

According to late reports, the 
bombers laid their eggs over an 
area in the heart of the German 
capital. The German War Office, 
it was said, was hit at least five 
times, and other vital Government 
buildings attacked were the Reich 
Chancellery and the Air Ministry. 
Tempelhof airdrome and the rail- 
road marshalling yards were plas- 
tered. and the city’s gasworks were 
struck. 

Escorting fighters destroyed 53 


(Continued on page 8) . . 
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Japs On Plains Before Manila 


Failed In Acid Test Of Armor 





With Manila’s capture imminent, military observers, 


summing 
concluding that the failure of the Japanese to wage battle upon the level plains country 
Philippine capital is a fact that may well be as significant as any yet to come out of the 


Paeific war. 


They are saying that Manila’s defender, Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, didn’t dare wage battle 
because * ear tear haere the mechanized strength and the aerial coordination to match the 


up the Luzon ca 





Americans—even though he had 
three years to fashion his de- 
fending army. 


In all of the Pacific fighting sol# 


far there never has been terrain 


so suited to the use of armor, but}? 
the Japanese, even clearing out of|# 


the natural river defenses along 
the Agno and Pampanga, took to 
the hills and watched the almost 


triumphant progress of the 6th\§ 


Army along the Luzon plains. 


Yamashita did not choose to/ii 


throw into the clash whatever mod- 
ern weapons he had—tanks, self- 
propelled guns, tank destroyers and 
mobile artillery: 


His decision has led analysts to} 


review all of the fighting in the 


Pacific and point out that upon " 


New Guinea, in Bougainville and 
the Solomons, on Leyte and in the 
scattered islands of the Pacific— 
wherever the enemy has resisted 
grimly—he has had the advantage 
of prepared positions in rugged ter- 
rain ill-suited for armor, and when 


the test for armor came he showed E 


little fight. 
COORDINATION WEAK 


Also in modern ground and air 
coordination, the Japanese, both 
on Luzon and in north Burma, 
have been weaker than the Allies, 
whose air and tank and infantry 
leaders have had the advantage of 
training in the hard school of the 
European Theater. The Japanese, 
much longer at war, went through 
six years of comparatively easy 
fighting in China, where appar- 
ently they learned very little that 
might be useful today, and ac- 
quired an overconfidence that has 
almost blinded them to defensive 
tactics. 

Should the Allies carry the pres- 
ent offensive to the expanses of 
China, the inability of the Japa+ 
nese to match them in the modern 
blitz style of fighting might well 
be a factor promising certain doom 
for Nippon. 

It is a bit too soon, however, to 
draw any final conclusions upon 
that subject. Yamashita’s army 
upon Luzon was probably not as 
well equipped as Japan’s China 
armies and certainly not as mod- 
ernized as the home armies. Ya- 
mashita, according to Filipino Pa- 
triots, had only medium tanks of 
15 tons, which could not stand up 
before the American 30-ton me- 
diums, and most military experts 
agreed that General MacArthur’s 
6th and 8th Armies were as me- 
chanized for their size as General 
Eisenhower’s. 

But the Japanese have been 
found to have no such thing as 
an American armored division. 
Their tanks are not organized in 
any unit larger than the battalion. 
And in tactical air action, they 
have shown particular weakness, 
in reconnaissance work, interdic- 
tion and direct support of infantry. 


ARTILLERY NO MATCH 


And, among signs of elemental 
weakness in the Japanese military 
machine, their artillery has been 
found no match for Allied artillery 
in range and striking power. Draw- 
ing his conclusions from the Luzon 
and Burma fighting, Major George 
Fielding Eliot pointed out that 
Japanese artillery officers have 
shown a lack of flexibility and 
skill in handling large groups of 
batteries, although at battery level 
they are good. The enemy’s artil- 
lery—part of it horse drawn— 
hasn’t as many medium and heavy 
guns and howitzers, its fire con- 
= is not as efficient as the Al- 

es’. 

Finally, while the Japanese in- 
fantryman has been found to be a 
tough ge little warrior, ably led 
by junior officers on the field, in- 
fantry battalion and regimental 
leadership has’ been poor. 

Thus the lessons of the victories 
upon Luzon and in north Burma 
seem to indicate fundamental 
weaknesses in the enemy’s ma- 
chine and to give cause for opti- 
mism. However, all fighting so far 
in the Pacific has been along the 
skirmish line, and the Americans, 
British and Chinese are only now 
setting themselves to launch upon 
Japan’s true inner defenses. Con- 
tact is yet to be made with the 
powerful armies defending China 
and the homeland. When Manila 
is taken, the Allies have much big- 
ger ramparts still to storm 


patrols were already in the 
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The hour of liberation was near today for Manila, capital city 
of the Philippines, shown from the air, above, after three 
years of. Japanese control. General Douglas MacArthur’s 


outskirts of this major prize 


of the island tampaign. 





ROME, Feb. 4— Details of how 
Benito Mussolini fell from power 
with almost no show of resistance 
were told in a hearing before the 
High Court of Justice yesterday. The 
facts were disclosed in a defensive 
memorandum read for one of the 
absent defendants in the trial of 15 
top-line Fascists. 

The absent defendant, Zenone 
Benini, was Undersecretary for Al- 
banian Affairs in the Fascist Gov- 
ernment. He submitted his mem- 
orandum through undisclosed chan- 
nels, and he was said to be hiding 
somewhere in liberated Italy. 

Benini’s memorandum told of a 
cabinet meeting on June 9, 1943. 
The first symptoms of unrest in 
higher Government circles became 
noticeable. Vittorio Cini, Minister 
of Communications, made a frank 
statement of Italy’s desperate situa- 


Japanese Mainland 
Hit By Super Forts 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4—Amer- 
ican Super Fortresses today at- 
tacked the Kobe area of the Japa- 
nese home island of Honshu by 
daylight, the War Department an- 
nounced. 

No details were given in the of- 
ficial announcement, but Tokyo 
radio reported that 100 Super 
Fortresses were over Kobe and 
also ranged 60 miles north of the 
city. 

Kobe, bombed several times be- 
fore by B-29s, has 400 factories 
most of them engaged in war pro- 
duction. It is an important ship- 
building center. 

It was also announced by the 
War Department that heavy 
bombers from Philippine bases 
struck across the China Sea, at- 
tacking the Sakishima Islands 
northeast of Formosa, and Toko, 
seaplane base. Patrol planes ap- 
proached the vicinity of Hong 
Kong. 








OFFICIAL OPENING 


GUAM, Marianas, Feb. 4—Maj. 
Gen. Curtis E. LeMay officially 
opened operations at a new B-29 
base yesterday by a a sky 
giant on its first completed asphalt 
strip. The base was somewhere in 
the Marianas, but its exact loca- 





—Sgt. JOE BAILY 


tion was not revealed. 


Trial Reveals How Il Duce 
M eekly Yielded His Power 


tion. Mussolini, according to Ben- 
ini, evaded argument, but said he 
was thinking of making peace with 
Russia. 

As the meeting got tense, Il Duce 
rose to his feet abruptly and said, 
"The session is over.” 

That was the beginning of Mus- 
solini’s quick loss of power, Benini 
wrote; and on July 25 he was out. 
Benini’s memorandum said, "It was 
as if one starts to give a punch to 
an opponent who is believed to be 
strong but who collapses immedi- 
ately at the first touch.” 

Benini’s memorandum pleaded 
for him that he took office against 
his will, that the Government job 
was forced on him by Mussolini. 

Two defendants occupied the 
stand yesterday morning—Maj. Ef- 
isio Ligas and Maj. Domenico For- 
mica, both agents of SIM, Italian 
Military Intelligence. Both denied 
complicity in the acts of sabotage, 
arson, murder and other crimes 
charged to the defendants. 

Tomorrow morning the trial will 
resume with testimony from the 
witnesses for the prosecution. 
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First Convoy Gets 
Over Burma Route 


iG, China, Feb. 4— 


errived here today, 24 days 
after it left Ledo in India. 
This is the 


the war supplies will be distrib- 
uted to a's armies. 

At each lap of its trip, the long 
line of trucks, many of them 
driven by Americans, was wel- 
comed enthusiastically. The con- 
voy was held up several weeks in 
Myitkyina, Burma, while the Chi- 
nese and Americans cleared the 
road ahead. Then, while crossing 
the border east of Bhamo, British, 
American. and Chinese officers 
took part in a ceremony observing 
the opening of the road. 






















Yanks Enter Manila; 
Ist Cavalry In Lead 


(Continued from page 1) 

ing his headquarters close to the 
scene of the fighting, was achieving 
a great emotional triumph in this 
reconquest of the city he had to 


4 |relinquish without much opposition 


in the early days of the war. The 


| Japanese togk Manila 28 days after 
they landed on Lingayen Gulf three | Fra 


years ago. MacArthur’s men en- 
tered the city just 26 days after 
they came ashore upon the gulf. 

The great sweep of the lst Cav- 
alry was one of the most dramatic 
events of the Luzon campaign. This 
division, veteran of the Leyte fight- 
ing, began its 24-hour steamroller 
along the eastern fringe of the 
Luzon plains at the town of Caban- 
atuan, where a Ranger battalion the 
previous day liberated 511 American 
prisoners. It rolled across the Angat 
River about 15 miles from Manila 
and had to wait then for the 37th 
Division so that the two might, in 
parallel drives, press forward into 
Manila. 


Reconnaissance planes over the 
city reported to the division com- 
manders that there was not much 
sign of impending resistance there. 
The airmen saw a few tank blocks 
and some isolated fires in the city 
but no organized army waiting for 
the Americans. At this, Maj. Gen. 
Oscar Griswold of the 10th Corps, 
who had been holding back his 
eager nen, trying to discourage 
them from making a foot race into 
the city, gave the word to advance. 

While the three forward divisions 
were moving upon Manila, the 38th 
and 24th Divisions of the new 8th 
Army were racing across the north- 
ern end of Bataan Peninsula, seal- 
ing off that region. 

There still is a possibility that 
Japanese troops have sought refuge 
in the rugged Bataan country, but 
General MacArthur’s landings have 
limited their number. The enemy 
appears to have scattered to the 
four winds upon Luzon. Throughout 
the American drive down the 
plains country, the whereabouts of 
the Japs has been puzzling Gen- 
eral MacArthur, who pursued a 
policy of splitting his advances and 
cutting those he could find into 
small pockets. 





EAM Wants Government 
To Stop All ELAS Trials 





ATHENS, Feb. 4 (UP)—Premier 
General Nicholas Plastiras confer- 
red with several members of the 
Greek cabinet in an emergency ses- 
sion today to take up EAM peace 
proposals, including a strong de- 
mand that the government halt the 
trials of ELAS sympathizers, re- 

rdless of whether they are being 
tried for civilian crimes or for 
carrying arms against the govern- 
ment. , 

"Nobody can approve of such 
common law crimes as murder, but 
our opinion is the: separation of 
these and political crimes is im- 
possible,” George Siantos, Secre- 
tary-General and head of the EAM 
peace delegation, told a conference 
last. night. 

"All persecutions must be ended 
because otherwise whole — 
parties could be paralyzed,” he said. 

In a heated debate which fol- 
lowed this proposal, Siantos report- 
edly sta the ELAS would con- 
tinue to fight even if one EAM fol- 
lower were tried without justifica- 


(‘The execution of ELAS mem- 





bers, which was scheduled for 
Saturday, tponed, 


has been 


pos 





the Associated Press said, quoting 
an official announcement.] 


” Siantos asked for a general am- 
nesty for all acts arising from the 
civil war, that there be at least 
four leftist cabinet ministers, for 
a plebiscite on the king ard gen- 
eral elections and the formation of 
a nonpolitical national army to 
which ELAS sympathizers would be 
admitted if they happened to fall 
into the age groups called up. 

Siantos said the ELAS was will- 
ing to disband and hand over to the 
government all alleged collabor- 
ators which Siantos said were the 
only hostages still held by the 
ELAS 


He complained that ELAS sym- 
pathizers were "still suffering un- 
der the police in and con- 
centration camps and abroad where 
the government sent them to join 
15,000 prisoners who are still there 
although the government promised 
to return them.” 

General Plastiras, who is con- 
fined in bed, later in the day con- 
ferred with the Government dele- 
gation to the peace conference as 
well das with several members of the 


Supply Breakdown 
Blamed For French, 
U.S. Hard Feelings 


By The Associated Press 





reaching program for French civil. 
ian supplies, but private officials 
conceded today that Franco-Ameri. 
can relations will get worse before 
they improve. 

The announcement covered thou- 
sands of tons of foodstuffs, indus. 
trial materials and transportation 
equipment, including 700 locomo.- 
tives and 9,000 trucks, authorized 
for French purchase here. 

The United States has initiated 
contracts for military supplies total- 
ing one billion dollars to be pro- 
duced in France during 1945, the 
Office of War Information an- 
nounced today. 

The U. S. recognizes the gravity 
of France’s needs "and is deter- 
mined, within the limits and de- 
mands of the war and the bottle- 
necks of rtation, to assist 
France in her rehabilitation,” the 
OWT said. 


SUPPORT VITAL 

In W yesterday, Rep. 
Estes Kefauver, returning from a 
three-week tour of Europe, reported 
that only Allied support of the 
French Government of General 
Charles de Gauile is staving off 
widespread civil strife in liberated 

nee. 


Officials said, however, that the 
French people are going through 
one of the worst winters in their 
history, suffering intensely from 
lack of fuel,. clothing and food in 
many parts of the country. 

They said the failure to deliver 
supplies in time to prevent this 
suffering gin yO means some 
loss of good will tween France 
and the other Allies. 

"Somebody has to be the scape- 
goat.” one authority summed it up. 
"And it looks like we are it, we and 
the British.” 

The supply failure was blamed 
on a greater need than was antici- 
pated last summer. when it was 
not thought that ‘all of France 
would be liberated as quickly as it 
was, and also on heavy demands 
of military forces on all forms of 
transportation. 

Thus there has not been enough 
shipping facilities for French civil- 
ian goods and little transportation 
inside France to distribute the 
goods. 

America has overhauled and 
modernized a score of French naval 
units and has turned over to the 
French more than 200 naval craft 
built in the United States. 


U. S.-BUILT VESSELS 

Operating in the Mediterranean 
are three heavy and seven light 
cruisers, all with American equip- 
ment and well over 100 other war- 
ships and supply craft built in the 
United States and given to France. 

The American policy now ap- 
pears to be: | . 

1. Lend-Lease goods to be actu- 
ally given to the French will be 
munitions they need for helping 
to defeat the Germans and later 
the Japanese. 

2. For the time being they may 
obtain, on a temporary Lend-Lease 
credit basis, some long-term capital 
goods, such’ as dynamos for which 
the United States cannot at present 
offer any other means of financing. 
But the French will have to agree 
to pay eventually. 

3. For the purchase of goods for 
immediate civilian consumption, 
the French, under the agreement 
now contemplated, will have to put 
"cash on the barrelhead.” 

No goods will be held up while 
the agreement is being negotiated, 
but there is no prospect of an im- 
mediate settlement. 


Soviets Use ‘Millions 
Of Tons’ of U. §. Goods 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4 (AP)— 
Soviet armies are using ’millions of 
tons” of American-made ammuni- 
tion and equipment inthe advance 
on the eastern front, Leo T. Crow- 
ley, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tor, said in a statement to the press 
yesterday. 

Declaring that Soviet officials had 
expressed o_o Crowley said 
the United States, since the begin- 
ef of Lend-Lease to December, 
1944, had supplied Russia with 331,- 
000 motor vehicles, including 45,000 
jeeps; 1,045 locomotives; 7,164 flai- 
cars; 12,200 airplanes (the largest 
allocation to any nation under 
Lend-Lease); 6,000 tanks; 136.000 
machine guns; 294,000 ton: of ex- 





Greek cabinet. 


plosives, and much other equipment. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 





Officials See Long 
Reich Occupation 





By Army News Service 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 4—Proposals fer a long term occupation 
of Germany by Allied armies, including a token force of American 
troops, are receiving comsiderable support among some officials 
at the War and State Departments, according to the Associated 


ress. 
. Different ideas exist here on how to prevent Germany from 


starting another war. One is to 


substantially wreck German in- 


dustry during a limited period of occupation and then turn the 
country over to native leaders who would be expected to rebuild 





the nation for a peaceful role.+ 


Another idea advanced is that 
the Allies can only make sure of 


German a 
This would mean an indefinite oc- 
cupation that might las: 20 or_50 
years or as long as deemed neces- 


sary. 

Advocates of > ie A 
say its greatest op on come 
from those who object to assigning 
American troops abroad. To this 
they answer that after the first 
year or so of full-scale military 
control, American forces could be 
trimmed down to a few thousand 
and rotated frequently, 


HOPKINS’ IDEA 
The question of how to control 


German ion was touched 
upon by Harry L. in his 
American Magazine article, urging 


peacetime conscription in the 
United States. 

He said the only way to keep 
Germany and Japan from rearming 
is to impose military force on them 
permanently, but he did not say 
whether he favored such action. 
Officials familiar with Germany 
confidently believe the war will end 
with Europe’s most highly indus- 
trialized nation in a state of incred- 
ible disorganization. The best guess 
is that the German armies will 
surrender piecemeal as they retreat 
into the central Reich and so far 
as possible toward the southern 
mountains where Hitler and his 
gang appear to have planned a des- 
perate last stand like gangsters 
shooting it out with the cops. 

The AP says this means the 
Allies must provide whatever gov- 
ernment Germany is to have. The 
United States, Britain and Russia 
agreed months ago that this pro- 
posed government would be a mili- 
tary commission established in Ber- 
lin and that the country Would be 
split into three great.’divisions for 
occupational purposes. The main 
tasks of the military forces, along 
with restoration of order, would be 
to destroy the Nazis and disarm 
Germany. The disarmament evi- 
dently would include destroying all 
munition works which cannot be 
either carted away or readily con- 
verted into peacetime goods pro- 
duction. 


ON RULING GERMANY 


There remains the question of 
what to do about ruling Germany 
after this primary period of mili- 
tary control. One theory is that 
after destroying German industries 
has been completed the country 
will be reverted to an agricultural 
State and the people left to work 
out their own salvation. 

Another theory which has some 
official recognition, according to the 
AP, is that "democratic forces” will 
develop inside Germany which will 
be capable of governing. There has 
been speculation here and in Lon- 
don that the Russians might try to 
use their committee of German gen- 
erals for some such purpose. 


Hart’s Heart 


HARTFORD, Conn., Feb. 4 (ANS) 
—William 8S. Hart, the cowboy star 
of the silent movies, has given 100,- 
000 dollars to the Connecticut Hu- 
mane Society for the establishment 
of a sanctuary for small animals, it 
Was announced today at the soci- 
ety’s annual meeting. The sanctu- 
ary will be a memorial to Hart’s 
sister, Mary E. Hart. 





Movie Stars 
Muni, Auer 
Seek Office 


ENCINO, Calif., Feb. 4 (ANS)— 
In this San Fernando valley com- 
munity where a lot of screen and 
radio people live they really don’t 
need a mayor because the town is 
not incorporated—but they’re get- 
ting one anyway. 

The citizens have to put up with 
the campaign antics of Tom Bren- 
neman, Mischa Auer, Paul Muni 
and Wild Bill (Red Ryder) Elliott, 
one of whom will be elected to the 
honorary office Feb. 19 in Edward 
Everett Horton's barn which is a 
civic gathering place. 

Mort Green, song writer and 
scenarist, who is campaign mana- 
ger for all of them, says Brenneman 
has the edge because of the popu- 
larity of his "Breakfast In Holly- 
wood” radio program. Norris Goff 
of "Lum and Abner” has promised 
him the hill-billy vote. 

Auer has a soapbox in front of 
an Encino market from which he 
harangues anyone who will listen. 
Muni’s tactics are unique—he says 
nothing. 











Condemned Paratrooper's 
Wife Pleads For His Life 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Feb. 4 
(ANS)—The young wife of Pvt. 
Karl G. Hulten, Cambridge para- 
trooper who faces the death penalty 
in London for murder, has joined 
his mother in an effort to save him 
from the gallows, it became known 
today when Hulten’s mother, Mrs. 
Signe M. Hulten cabled an appeal 
to the British Home Secretary, Her- 
bert Morrison, Friday. 

The doomed man’s wife had de- 
clined to join in the plea. Since 
then, however, 22-year-old Mrs. 
Rita Hulten has changed her mind 
and decided to try to save her hus- 
band. The young Mrs. Hulten said 
the State Department and Massa- 
chusetts Senators David Walsh and 
Leverett Saltonstall had been asked 
to aid Hulten and the co-defendant, 
18-year-old strip tease daricer Eliza- 
beth Jones. Both were sentenced 
to be hanged for shooting taxicab 
driver George Heath. 


Death Ends Long Career 
Of ‘Pussyfoot’ Johnson 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4—William Eu- 
gene (Pussyfoot) Johnson, interna- 
tionally known prohibitionist, died 
yesterday at the age of 82. 

Johnson, who made three round- 
the-world trips in the interests of 
temperance and delivered more 
than 4,000 lectures on the subject, 
was an honorary member of the 
Devalaya Association and the 
Vishwa Sharati, India. 

A_ prohibition meeting held in 
London in 1919 cost him the loss of 











an eye when a missile thrown from 
the crowd struck him in: the face. 
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Vet Jobs Forecast 
In Heavy Industries 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4 (ANS)— 
Heavy construction in the first year 
after the European war ends will 
amount to about 12 billion dollars, 
the Associated General Contractors 
of America believe, and five years 
later the annual rate should be 20 
billion dollars. 

Heavy construction includes high- 
ways, sewers, harbor facilities, com- 
mercial and industrial buildings, 
dams and railroads: President Wil- 
liam Muirhead of the organization 
believes 2,400,000 persons will find 
employment at the 12 billion dollars 
a year level. Another 2,400,000, he 
said, will be employed in supple- 
mentary fields. 

In the last year of peace, total 
heavy construction amounted to 
about seven billion, five-hundred 
million dollars and employed 
1,600,000 persons directly. Contrac- 
tors have been making their post- 
war plans with an eye toward pro- 
viding as much employment as 
possible for returning veterans. 
Several firms have reported con- 
tracts already signed amounting to 
500,000,000 dollars. 





FULL EMPLOYMENT 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Feb. 4 
(ANS)—For at least two years after 
the war, American industry will 
have to employ virtually every avail- 
able worker to catch up on produc- 
tion of civilian goods, Harvard Eco- 
nomist Sumner H. Slichter pre- 
dicted yesterday. 
Slichter’s optimistic postwar 
arithmetic looks like this: More 
than 600 articles, including house- 
hold appliances such as washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners and in- 
dustrial equipment, have been out 
of civilian production for almost 
three years. It is a reasonable as- 
sumption that the purchases will 
be double those of 1940 and the 
high proportion of the 7,000,000 war 
married couples have yet to buy 
their furniture. 
This number is likely to be in- 





creased by a postwar marriage 
boom, similar to that of 1920. 
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Like all the decorative picture postcards in the business is this shot of winter at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. A fence near the American falls forms a chill fringe to the ice-covered water. 


(Acme) 





Atlantic Coast Feeling Rigors 
Of Record-Breaking Winter 





WASHINGTON, Feb. 4 (ANS) 


—- From Chicago eastward 


through Pennsylvania into the New England states, it has been 
the snowiest and blowiest winter of recent years, but west of the 
Mississippi temperatures have averaged above normal and the 
snowfall is less than usual. That is the picture given by the 
weather bureau based on December and January. 

It cannot be said that this has been a "terrible’” winter in the 
States. However, over a large region in the north central and 





Parran Tells Postwar 
U. $. Medical Plans 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4 (UP)— 
Surgeon General Thomas Paisran, 
in a Public Health Service Annual 
Report, today outlined plans for 
postwar expansion of medical and 
public health facilities throughout 
the United States. 

In his report the general said: 
"The concept of public health has 
expanded to encompass not only 
mass prevention of communicable 
diseases but an early diagnosis and 
treatement of sickness generally 
together with provisions of needed 
facilities and services.” 

The postwar program recom- 
mended by the Surgeon General 
included correction in deficiencies 
of the nation’s sanitary equipment, 
new sewage facilities, construction 
of rural houses, milk pasteuriza- 
tion plants, and _ well-equipped 
health centers. , 

The expansion of public health 
services would involve the develop- 
ment of a full health organization 
for each area or political unit with 
a population of 50,000. 





Formal Lend-L2ase 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4 (AP)—A 
formal Lend-Lease agreement be- 
tween France and the United States 
is expected to be signed this month 
as a result of negotiation here be- 
tween French and American of- 
ficials. 











"MAYBE I SHOULDN'T 
HAVE TACKLED THIS 
TOOTHY SMOOTHIE. 


BE THE ONE WILLOW 
BELINDA WORE WHEN 
: SHE DISAPPEARED! 


(Courtesy Chi Trib -New York News Syndicate. Inc., distributed thru CNS) 
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HES HOWLING SOMETHING TO 
THE MOB IN HIS OWN LANGUAGE! 
WEVE GOT TO FIND OUT WHERE HE 
SNAGGED WILLOWS CAP BEFORE 
WE'RE TORN DOWN LIKE GOAL POSTS! E>. 


WE ONLY WANT THE CAP, & 
SEE,SPORT... UST A 
COUPLE OF Suckers ! 
CATCHUM PLENTY RUPEES! 
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+northeastern states the last two 


months have been the coldest 
since 1918-20. The weather bu- 
reau said that alltime records for 
the duration of snow on the ground 
have been broken in many parts of 
the southern lake region. In Penn- 
sylvania and surrounding states per- 
sistent snowfalls and blizzards are 
still interrupting transportation. 

The area from Ohio to Maine has 
had from six inches to two feet more 
snow on the ground than at this 
time last year. 

Here is the temperature picture 
in each month: December—it was 
from two to four degrees colder than 
normal in all states east of the 
Mississippi. It was also colder than 
normal in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Arkan.as, Missouri and 
Iowa. The same applied to some 
portions of the northern Rocky 
Mountain areas but elsewhere in 
the West, December was from one 
to three degrees warmer than nor- 
mal. 


NEW CRACKDOWN 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4 (ANS)— 
In a new fuel conservation cracke 
down necessitated by the coldest 
winter in years, the WPB has or- 
dered a three-day ban on the use 
of natural or mixed heating and 
cooking gas in nightclubs, theaters 
and other amusement places in 
seven east central states and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Warning that a critical gas short- 
age is hampering war production, 
the WPB also solicited cooperation 
of householders and municipal au- 
thorities in affected areas. It asked 
home consumers to reduce tempera- 
tures to 65 degrees and called for 
strict conservation in public build- 
ings. 

The ban covers New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and parts of Maryland and 
Virginia. Most of these states were 
affected by last month’s order stop- 
ping the purchase of coal by home 
consumers with more than five days 
supply. The gas banned is either 
natural or a mixture of natural and 
manufactured. Manufactured gas 
is not affected. 


Outstanding’ 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4 (AP)—Four 
American war correspondents are 
among the nation’s ten "outstand- 
ing young men” of 1944 selected 
for citation today by the United 
States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. They are Hal Boyle and 
Daniel De Luce of the Associated 
Press, C. L. Sulzberger of The New 
York Times and John Hersey of 








Time and Life. 
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Liberalism Faces Test 


In Wallace-Jones Fight 


By GRAHAM HOVEY 
Associated Press Correspondent 











We Are Not Amused 





An Italian humorous weekly called ”’Pettirosso” published 
yesterday on its front page a cartoon which is offensive and 
shocking to Americans. The cartoon was entitled Shoes.” It 
showed in the background a group of Italian men, women and 
children who were either barefoot or wearing battered sandals. 
In the foreground was an American Negro soldier wearing 
bright shiny combat boots. He was represented as saying: 
"And to think that I who am not used to them am forced to 


wear them.” 


For the possible benefit of the editors of the Pettirosso, 
a few simple facts might be made clear. The thousands of 
Negro soldiers in Italy are citizens of the United States. Many 
of them are living in the cold and discomfort of the Italian 
front and some are being wounded and killed. The Negro soldier 
is fighting like all other Americans against Fascism and Nazism 
and for a peaceful, democratic world. He is fighting and dying 
to help liberate the rest of Italy. The American Negro is not a 
stranger to shoes, nor to literacy, to ideas, to democracy. If 
Italians don’t have shoes it is certainly not because any Allied 


soldier has them. 


Pettirosso is a subsidiary of the daily newspaper Avanti,” 
which is an organ of the Italian Socialist Party. For the news- 
paper of a Socialist party which is supposed to be fighting 
against and not for Hitler’s "National Socialism” to print such 
a cartoon is, indeed, shocking. In the words of Queen Victoria, 


"We are not amused.” 














-- MAIL 


CALL -- 








REPRIMAND 
Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading Mail 
Call and it truly hurt me to learn 
that there are men like Pvt. Gilbert 
who only want to read about the 
war and our country’s problems. I 
believe, in interpreting his desires, 
he wishes to do away with such 
“tripe” as Puptent Poets, Mail Call, 
Up Front and Li'l Abner. 

It also stirred my anger to read 
your editor’s note in which you 
actually apologized for printing the 
little you did of a sensational human 
interest story which, I think, was 
read (and enjoyed) by all who read 
The Stars and Stripes. r 

—Pfc¢. R. D. Lane, Sig. 


JUMP, BRAYTON 


Dear Editor: 

We've just received a copy of The 
Stars and Stripes and as usual dur- 
ing the perusal, we came to Mail 
Call and saw "Geronimo’s Boot,” 
Sgt. P. Brayton’s letter. It caused us 
some amusement. In this room, 
there are three special service men, 
all paratroopers, and we’ve done our 
jumps in GIs shoes (your sneakers) 
and ordinary service issue boots. 
Dozens of our pals have done the 
same. We have yet to sustain in- 
juries to our lower or upper limbs. 

With all due respects to Sgt. 
Brayton’s injuries (we hope he'll 
be back soon) we still fail to see 
the reason for his outcry. 

—F. J. Barber, BA. 





FEATHERWEIGHT GOSSIP 
Dear Editor: 


In a recent issue of The Stars and 
Stripes, Col. Lagace emphasized the 
importance of saving airplane space 
However, 
there are times when we want to 
write much more than a V-Mail 
accommodate and oc- 
casionally a clipping or picture is 


by the use of V-Mail. 


form will 


sent. 


At present, much of the Air Mail 
has to go by ship due to lack of 
The percentage of 
mail going by air could be increased 
considerably, if we would do two 
Write on lightweight 
paper and (2) write on both sides 
Most of us are told 
to write on one side only so that if 
the censor cut out anything, noth- 
ing would be removed on the op- 
a tremendous 
amount of writing space is wasted. 
I don’t believe there is one GI in 
a thousand who writes forbidden 


plane space. 


things: (1) 


of the paper. 


posite side. Thus, 


information. 


Here is an idea how much weight 
can be saved by these two sugges- 
tions: A 4-page letter, written on 
one side of the sheet on ordinary 
paper, weighs three times as much 
as the same length letter on two 


sheets of lightweight paper. 


In my opinion, the Postal System 
is doing a splendid job getting mail 
to us and deserves more commenda- 


tion than it gets. 


—Lt. Robert E. Balton, AC. 

















WHEN IN ROME 








STAGE 
(Held over another week) 
Girls! Girls! Girls? "Ali 

Fantomime extravaganza in 3 acts. 
Produced, directed, staged by the 
Royal Artillery. Nire original hit tunes. 
Argentina Theater, Largo Argentina. 
Curtain at 6:30 PM. All seats: 20 lire 
EM; 50 lire, officers. Benefit RA Bene- 
volent Fund 


Baba.” 


SCREEN 

ARC movie house—Barberini, Piazza 
Barberini. Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day at 3:00, 6:00 and 9:00 PM. "Story 
of Dr. Wassel.” Gary Cooper, Lorraine 
Day. 

Tickets for British soldiers may 
be obtained at the information desk, 
Alexander Club — Via Venti Set- 
tembre. 

ENSA Supercinema — Via Nazionale 
and Via Agostino Depretis. "Song Of 
The Open Road.” Edgar Bergen with 
Charlie McCarthy. 


CLUBS 

Visit the ARC EM Club, Casina della 
Rose. Conducted tours at 9:00 AM and 
2:00 PM, plus daily activities. Snack 
bar open 9:00 AM to 8:00 PM. 

8:15 PM—Movie. 

ARC Officers’ Club—Hotel Barberini, 
Piazza Barberini. 

Circolo Il Ritrovo, Italian-Allied Club 
for all ranks, all nationalities. Open 
3 to 7 PM dally, except Sunday, Palazzo 
Del Drago, Via Quattro Fontane, 20. 

Amateur Photographer Club invites 
GI guests to visit club exhibit. Work 
of Roman amateur photographers. 








Today ae 


Salon open Thursday and Saturday, 
3:30 to 6:30 PM. Via Del Gallinaccio, 8. 


Entre Libre. 
GAME ROOM 


Billiard Parlor, for Allied Forces only. 
Seventeen tables, card and ping pong, 
plus wine bar. Via Francesco Crispi, 12 
(opposite tunnel on Via Tritone.) Open 


daily 6:00 to 10:00 PM. 
RESTAURANTS 


GI festaurants open 10:30 AM to 
1:30 PM; 4:30 to 7:00 PM. Beat the 


black market—eat at Home.” 
Ristorante Roma, 35, Piazza Poli. 


Ristorante San Carlo, 120, Corso Um- 


berto 


Ristorante Castaldi for GIs on day 


leave, 15, Via Nazareno. 


Ristorante Amedeo, 17-19 Via Fabio 


Massimo. 


Ristorante Sora Rosa, Via Muratte 78. 
The New Parma for EM. Near Eliseo 


Theater. 


The "Fagiano” Restaurant for Amer- 
Piazza 


ican officers, nurses in Rome. 
Colonna, 363. 


Air Forces Rest Camp Restaurant— 
to 3:00 


Largo Teatro Valle, 11:30 AM 
PM, and 4:00 to 6:30 PM. 


Nirvanetta Club. Tea and snacks, 
afternoons until 5:30 PM. Sandwiches, 
cabaret and bar, each evening. Largo 


Tritone, Allied officers. 
VATICAN MUSEUM 


Vatican Museum open daily except 
Sundays and holy days, 9:00 AM to 
2:00 PM. Admission 25 lire which also 
admits visitors to St. John’s Lateran 
Vaticano, 
right wall of Vatican City. Competent 


Mission Museums. Viale 


guides, parking space. 











Our guest columnist today is a 
writer well-known to newspaper 
readers in the South. He is Ralph 


McGill, editor of The Atlanta 
Constitution, who writes a daily 
column for his paper called "One 
Word More.” He is now touring 
the Mediterranean Theater and 
in the accompanying article he 
tells you why. 





I appreciate this opportunity to 
do a guest piece for Stars and 
Stripes here in Rome. 

I understand you have heard re- 
ports from men lately returned 
about what it’s like at home from 
the standpoint of cigarettes, lack of 
good bourbon and scotch and so on. 
They aren’t too tough, of course, 
and no one thinks of them as tough. 

One thing that impresses me 
now, as in 1943 when I spent the 
summer in England, is the fact 
that our country hasn’t had a 
square rattle. The stinkers and the 
whiners have got a play far beyond 
what they deserved. 

The people at home are the 
people you left there—your mother 
and father, your sisters and brothers 
and your neighbors. When you were 
home you knew who, in the neigh- 


,|borhood would likely rat on any 


real job that came along. Some- 
how, they have got the headlines. 
I think that’s wrong. 


Comparison... 


A comparable attitude would be 
to say that the soldiers who turned 
gangsters in Paris and Rome in the 
black market stuff represent our 
Army in Europe. There is a lot of 
confusion about the war, but I 
honestly think that 95 percent of 
the American people have done 
their best. You always hear about 
the cheaters and the chiselers. The 
ones who do the job get little pub- 
licity. 

The war is far away. You men 
who are in it know that. But the 
casualty lists and the restrictions 
of war have made our people 
solemn. They have lost that opti- 
mistic attitude of last fall. Don’t 
forget that a lot of persons in 
high places contributed to that op- 
timism. 

Some of the strikes we had were 
bad. Most of them were reported 
in exaggerated fashion. We’ve done 
some silly, ridiculous things at 
home, but I honestly think on the 
whole the country has done a good, 
solid job and will keep on doing it. 

I think, too, there is a miscon- 
ception here about the news we 
get at home about the Italian front. 
Everyone knows what a cold, bitter 
winter it has been. They know the 
Italian campaign has been the most 
rugged of the war. The quick break- 
through in France, the Russian of- 
fensives, the Ardennes attack by 
Von Rundstedt—all these were 
fast-moving, exciting affairs. But 
the nation didn’t forget. the men 
pinned down in the mountains, try- 
ing to advance over terrain and 
through weather which were be- 
yond description. Many a time I 
have heard them talk at home 
about the Italian front. They know 
about you and they appreciate the 
value of it. 


How Come... 


It is a-fair question to ask what 
I’m doing here. I am: a member of 
a three-man committee from the 
American Society. of Newspaper 
editors. That is a society of more 
than 350 newspaper members. If 
your home town has a population 
of 50,000 or more your paper prob- 
ably is a member. The committee 
chairman is Wilbur Forrest, famed 
assistant editor of the Herald 
Tribune in New York. Members are 
Dean Carl Ackerman, of the Col- 
umbia University graduate school 
of journalism and this writer. We 
are more or less old-timers, each 
of whom saw some sort of service 
in the first World War. 

Our Society sent us on a tour 
of the world capitals to visit news- 
paper editors and to discuss with 
them world-wide support of a plan 
to write into the peace treaties pro- 
visions for a free flow of informa- 
tion in and out of all nations after 
the war. We believe such a pro- 
gram a real factor in world peace. 

We do not believe any dictator or 
government should be allowed to 
take the newspapers and make of 
them an instrument of propaganda 
or government policy as did Hitler, 
Mussolini ana the Japanese war 
lords. People have a right to news. 

—RALPH McGILL 





WASHINGTON, Feb. 4— When 
President Roosevelt f Jesse 
Jones as Secretary of Commerce 
and nominated Henry A. Wallace 
for the post he placed in sharp 
focus an issue far more important 
than the men or job involved. 

In its simplest terms that issue 
is: Shall the United States follow 
a liberal or a conservative course in 
its domestic economy and its eco- 
nomic relations with other nations 
after the war? 

Some use "radical” or "New 
Deal” labels for liberal; some pre- 
fer “reactionary” to conservative. 
Anyhow, that is what the shout- 
ing is about. 

In the bitter battle over the 
nomination, much has been said 





HENRY WALLACE 


about the qualifications of former 
Vice President Wallace—or his lack 
of them—for the Commerce sec- 
retaryship and the job of admin- 
istering the Federal loan agencies. 

Actually Wallace’s qualifications 
have nothing to do with the case. 
It is not his qualifications but his 
economic philosophy that is on 
trial. 

That is why many attending the 
Senate Commerce Committee 
hearings at which Wallace and 
Jones testified felt they were sit- 
ting in on a significant moment in 
American history. 

The Senate passed the bill to 
transfer the loan agencies from the 
Commerce Department and sent 
it to the House, then postponed 
action on the nomination itself 
to March 1. 

On that date, if the transfer bill 
has been enacted into law, the 
Senate probably- will confirm Wal- 
lace for the emasculated cabinet 
job, thereby satisfying neither side 
completely. 

The Wallace controversy seems 
to have proved that Administra- 
tion leaders will not be able to 
sit on the liberal-conservative is- 
sue for the war's duration, how- 
ever. 

Regardless of the need for Sen- 

te harmony at a time when peace 
reaties may be in the offing, the 
more extreme liberals and conser- 
vatives will slug it out every time 
a clear-cut domestic issue comes 
up for consideration. 

The fight seems likely to begin 
when President Roosevelt selects 
the Federal loan administrator 
after the loan agencies are stripped 
from the Commerce Department. 

Wallace already has served no- 
tice that he would not want the 
Commerce secretaryship if the 
loan administrator to whom he 
would have to go for funds to carry 
out his program were of the "too 
little and too late’ type. By that 


designation the former Vice Pres- 
ident obviously meant to rule out 
any man with the philosophy of 
Jones. 

If President Roosevelt should 
choose a man like Marriner Ec- 
cles, Federal Reserve Board chair- 
man who shares many of Wal- 
lace’s views, the Senate probably 
would speedily take up the battle 
where it left off recently. 

If President Roosevelt wanted to 
dramatize the liberal-conservative 
issue and particularly the cleavage 
in his own party, he could have 
chosen no better method than by 
ee Jones and nominating Wal- 
ace. 

The differing views of the mil- 
lionaire Texas banker and Iowa 
farmer-editor have been the capi- 
tal’s best advertised feud since the 
early days of the New Deal. 

Jones termed the Iowan "a man 
willing to jeopardize the country’s 
future with untried ideas and 
idealistic schemes.” 

Wallace said the real issue was 
whether the Reconstruction Fi- 


only big business” or to aid 
small business and help provide 
60,000,000 jobs. - 

Is the Wallace program radical? 

It would not be considered so by 
European standards. It certainly 
is no more radical than Great Bri- 
tain’s Beveridge plan. On the other 
hand it would represent a new 
departure in United States Gov- 
ernment policy. 

The liberals have a program, 
whatever flaws may be found in 
it. They believe that what Ameri- 
can industry achieved for the war 
indicates the extent to which 
America can produce for peace- 
time purposes, if the right methods 
are pursued. 

Thus far the conservatives have 
indicated only that they would 





JESSE JONES 


favor tackling the job of recon- 
version and the postwar period 
with old orthodox business meth- 
ods, keeping the Government out 
of business as much as possible, 
but providing for direct Govern- 
ment assistance when necessary. 

As Senator Josiah Bailey (D., 
N. C.) said, in no circumstances 
will they support a policy of "be- 
ginning the millenium by borrow- 
ing money.” 

The fight over the nomination 
indicated once again that the Sen- 
ate still is dominated for the most 
part by men of conservative out- 
look, and that the influence of the 
CIO Political Action Committee 
and other liberal groups bears 
much heavier on the Executive 
branch of the Government than 
on Congress. 








KOENIGSBERG RICH PRIZE 





Now under Soviet encirclement, 
Koenigsberg, East Prussian capital 
and important commercial and in- 
dustrial center, has a tradition of 
militarism going back to the 13th 
century. 

With a population of 370,000, the 
modern city is located on both sides 
of the Pregel River five miles from 
its outlet into the Frisches Haff, 
one of numerous Baltic lagoons 
which feature the region’s low, roll- 
ing country. 

Through the outer port of Pillau, 
22 miles distant on Danzig Bay, 
ships enter the city’s harbor by 
canal to discharge typical cargoes 
of coal, steel wares and phosphates 
along a mile of quays. 

Principal industrial products, now 
lost to the Germans, are machinery, 
locomotives and ships. Other local 
commodities included pianos, cigars, 
books and articles of amber mined 
on the nearby Baltic coast. 





Marshals and grand masters of 
the Teutonic Knights occupied 4 
castle on the Pregel from the 13th 
to 16th centuries, providing a mili- 
tary nucleus around which the an- 
cient town grew up. Many mon- 
archs, including King Frederick I 
of Prussia and Emperor William I, 
were crowned in Koenigsberg. Im- 
manuel Kant, famous German 
philosopher, was born here and 
Richard Wagner once conducted in 
the opera house. 

Formerly separated from the rest 
of Germany by Danzig and the 
Polish Corridor under terms of the 
1919 Versailles Treaty, both East 
Prussia and its capital were de- 
cisively cut off by a wall of steel 
when Marshal Rokossovsky’s 2nd 
—_ Group reached the Baltic 
northeast of Elbing last month. The 
fall of Koenigsberg, now encircled 
with fighting on its outskirts, can 
be considered imminent. 
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Window washing became a woman’s profession. Breaking all 


precedents, Mrs. Mathilda Pashko, 41, of Brooklyn, obtained 
a job as window washer—the first professional window washer 


The U. S. Senate wanted a fresh report on State affairs. Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, shown here with Sen. Tom Connally 
(right), appeared before the Foreign Relations Committee and 
explained recent diplomatic developments. As Secretary of 
State, Stettinius had to answer many foreign policy questions. 
Shortly after this picture was snapped, the white-haired 
secretary was on his way abroad, reportedly to the second 
Big Three meeting. He was in Italy last week. 


New York photographers elected a queen. Rita Daigle of 

Lowell, Mass., was raised to royal heights at the 1945 Press 

Photographers Ball. For this official picture, ”’Queen” Daigle 
wore her royal insignia—a necklace of flash bulbs. 


of her sex in history. 


% 


The diaper shortage was investigated by Congress. During the hearings at the capital, George 

Garland (left), executive secretary of the National Institute of Diaper Services, demonstrated 

the folding of a war time stock diaper. Looking on and amazed that a man could handle diapers 

so expertly were (1. to r.) Rep. Margaret Chase Smith, Rep. Mary Norton and Rep. Helen G. 

Douglas. The investigation inspired a lot of jokes aimed at Congress including the hackneyed, 
”"Don’t wash your linen in public.” 


A derby went on exhibition. It was the famous 
hard hat worn by the late Alfred E. Smith and 
was put on display at the Smith Memorial 
Exhibit at the City of New York Museum, 
Herman H. Thies, museum guard, cleans the 
glass case which encases the famous top piece. 


* 


FBI agents caught a ”Nazi.” Gordon Shorb, 

a Washington Star copy boy, donned the 

uniform of a Nazi party captain and strolled 

through Washington’s streets. After a bleck 

and a half, FBI agents picked him up. It 
was all a gag, he explained. 
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178th Artillery Leaves 
Imprints In A pennines 





' WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Feb. 4—There is nothing in the 
gnowy, storm-lashed peaks of the Apennines to remind a person 
of South Carolina except, of course, a lot of soldiers from that 

te. 
- They are members of the 178th Field Artillery Battalion, a 
155 mm. howitzer unit which recently wound up its 530th day of 
combat. Most soldiers in the organization soon will be wearing 
five gold stripes for 30 months of overseas service. The Germans 
have grimmer evidence of their¢ 





RESCUE FOLLOWS STRIKE BY jAPS 


= 


stay in the Mediterranean The- 


ater. 

The 178th “Southerners” Bat- 
talion has left tell-tale marks 
im North Africa, Sicily, and a good 
part of Italy, a trail of destruction 
by artillery shells put where they 
do the most good. More recently 
the enemy’s Gothic Line came in 
for a pounding by the 178th, and 
many a smashed pillbox, gun em- 
Placement, and fortification in that 
once-formidable defensive barrier 
is chargeable to its fires. 

Originally a South Carolina Na- 
tional Guard unit, the 178th landed 
in Scotland in August, 1942. It was 
in North Africa four months later, 
and there it saw continuous action 
at such historic places as Gafsa, El 
Guettar, Fondouk, Hill 609, Mateur, 
and finally, Bizerte. 

On July 17, 1943, the 178th landed 
in Sicily and fought up to Messina. 
It later supported the British 8th 
Army in its crossing of the Messina 
Straits, thus ng one of the 
first American artillery units to 
have shells explode in Europe 
proper. 

NEW GUNS 

Prior to landing at Salerno to 
joining the 5th Army on Sept. 25, 
1943. the battalion traded its 1918 
model "Long Toms” for the new 155 
mm. howitzer. Immediately after 
coming ashore the unit set out aim- 
ing stakes near Avellino and started 
a continuous stretch of combat duty 
that was to last from September, 
1943 until late in the winter of 1944 
at Cassino. 

The enemy shelled their firing 
Positions regularly. During one such 
episode, a truckload of small arms 
ammunition near the gun position 
was set ablaze. Capt. Dan E. Riggs 
of Statesboro, Ga., S-3 of the bat- 
talion, extinguished the fire despite 
hostile shelling. He received a Silver 
Star and a Purple Heart for this 
action. 

The 178th fired incessantly during 
the assault on the Gustav and Hit- 
ler Lines. It was supporting the 
French Expeditionary Corps, then 
with the 5th Army, and it continued 
to support it all the way from the 
jump-off position on May 11, 
through Rome, Siena, Poggibonsi, 
and Certaldo. The French Com- 
mander later awarded the unit a 
Croix de Guerre, and a special ci- 
tation. 

SEVEN SPOTS 


In the recent attacks which shat- 
tered the Gothic Line, the 178th 
occupied seven different positions, 
and all of them were subjected to 
heavy counter-battery fire. No mat- 
ter what the enemy did, however, 
the battalion continued to render 
the type of support which makes 

as popular with our troops as it 

hated by the enemy. 

Its severest dose of counter- 
petery came during an action near 

lvedere not so long ago. Hostile 
Shells hit powder pits and a house 
in which some TNT was stored. To 
top off the action, 30 infantrymen, 
moving along a nearby road, were 
wounded by the shelling. 

While the barrage was at its 


height, two officers -and three en-| 194 


listed men from the 178th crawled 
to the road, evacuated the wounded 
to tents, applied first aid, and had 
the wounded moved to safety in 
ambulances. 

Personnel of the battalion have 
feceived: 25 Silver Stars; 2 Legions 
of Merit; 26 Bronze Stars; 5 Air 
Medals with 23 Clusters, and 105 
Purple Hearts. 

The battalion, commanded by 
Major Hugh F. Knight of Sumter, 
8. C., was originally activated as a 
fegiment on Jan. 27, 1941. Its - 
sonnel came chiefly from dessten- 

, Greer, Lyman and Sumter, 

8. C., but now replacements have 

ven the organization a more na- 
mal character. 


Job For Daniels 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4 (ANS)— 
Jonathan Daniels, author and 
former editor of the Raleigh 
(«North Carolina) News and Ob- 
Server, has been assigned to handle 
White House press relations in ab- 
Bence of presidential press secre- 
tary Stephen T. Early, who has 
been invited to spend several weeks 
at Allied Supreme Headquarters in 

ce to assist in press relations 
work there. 
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PBS CO Elevated 
To Brig. General 


PBS HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 3— 
Promotion of Col. Francis H. Oxx 
of Newport and Providence, R. I., 
commanding officer of the Penin- 
psular Base Section, to the rank of 
brigadier general was approved by 
the Senate this week after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had nominated the 
veteran engineer to the one-star 
rank, 

The 46-year-old general’s organ- 
ization has the distinction of being 
the first American supply base to 
be established on the European 
mainland. An advance echelon of 
PBS sailed with the invasion con- 
voy from North Africa and landed 
at Salerno shortly after the first 
combat waves. 

Under General Oxx’s direction 
the demolished, wreckage-cluttered 
port of Naples was restored in 
short order by PBS engineer units, 
working in close cooperation with 
the Allied navies. At the same time, 
PBS units were charged with clear- 
ing demolitions, booby traps, time 
bombs and mines left. behind by 
the fleeing enemy. Thirteen sol- 
diers of PBS were killed and 18 
others wounded when an explosive 
charge blew up the Naples post 
office on Oct. 7, 1943. 

General Oxx first served over- 
seas in this war as engineering offi- 
cer of the Atlantic Base Section 
and later became its Chief of Staff. 
As engineering officer he received 
the Legion of Merit, with an Oak 
Leaf Cluster added for his work 
as Chief of Staff of PBS shortly 
org its arrival in Italy in October, 





Lordon-Based Soldier 
‘Opens’ Lincoln Tunnel 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4 (ANS)—Al- 
though Champion ”Firster” Omero 





in a London hospital, he "first-ed” 
the new Lincoln Tunnel here yes- 
terday by proxy. 

His brother Mike shouted two 
bars of "The Old Rugged Cross,” 
shifted the gears of his wheezing 
1936 sedan and rolled behind a po- 
lice escort into the tunnel under the 
Hudson River connecting Manhat- 
tan and New Jersey. 

He was officially proclaimed the 
first to drive through the tunnel 
after its official opening. 

"My brother Omero will be very 
proud of me,” Mike grinned. 

Mike said he “first-ed” the tun- 
nel for his brother who has 250 
“firsts” to his credit. His brother 
has been initial man on new bus 
lines, new subway lines, and over 
bridges and he was the first to pass 
through other sections of the Lin- 





coln Tunnel in 1937. But the Army 


Resuming undersea warfare recently for 





p ie 


iO ngs Rate SS 


the first time since 1942, a Jap sub torpedoed and 
sank the U. 8S. Liberty ship John A. Johnson between California and Honolulu. Of the 70 
merchant and naval crewmen, ten were killed and six wounded, victims of Jap atrocities after 
the ship was attacked. Here, dirty, weary survivors are picked up by a Navy rescue ship. (Acme) 


—$, 








Penicillin Success 
May Bring VD Rise 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4 — Leading 
public health experts today warned 
of an increase in venereal infec- 
tion and promiscuity as a result 
of recent developments in the rapid 
treatment of venereal disease such 
as effected by penicillin. 

With fear of infection no longer 
a factor, Dr. P. S. Pelouze of the 
U. S. Public Health Service pointed 
out, an increase in promiscuity is 
a definite possibility. 

At the same time, Surgeon Gen- 
eral Parran of the U. 8S. Public 
Health Service called for educa- 
tion in health and personal hy- 
giene in public schools and col- 
leges, and went on to ask for the 
support of churches and other 
character-building institutions "in 
programs of developing high stan- 
dards of personal conduct.” 

Another expert, Dr. John H. 
Stokes, director of the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Syphilis Control 
Institute, agreed to the need of 
sex education but asserted that a 
basic formula for intelligent sexual 
life must be established prior to 
the teaching. 


Dedication Of Cassino 
Scheduled On March 15 


ROME, Feb. 4—The cornerstone 
of the new town of Cassino will be 
laid on. March 15, first anniversary 
of the total destruction of the town 
in the course of war operations, it 
was learned today. 

Meuccio Ruini, Italian Minister 
of Public Works, received members 
of the committee for the reconstruc- 
tion of Cassino and said he would 
attend the ceremony. Plans for the 
rebuilding of the town have been 
drawn up by the Italian Civil En- 
gineering Corps. 
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Flashes From The Front - 








ht you’d be doing it again up 
of Greenville, S. C., Pfc. Jewel Smith of Fordy 
Deward Dowdy of Flowery Branch, Ga., all of the 91st’s 363rd Infantry 





Americans’ 
Casualty Toll 
Now7 37,342 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4 (ANS)— 
American battle casualties have 
zoomed to 737,342 since Pearl Har- 
bor, rapidly nearing the toll of the 
Civil War, heretofore the nation’s 
costliest conflict. 

Tt was also announced that 5,100,- 
000 of the 8,100,000 in the Army are 
now serving abroad. Acting Secre- 
tary of War Patterson said Army 
casualties, including most of the 
fighting in December, have reached 
650,420. The Navy reported 68,922. 
The total included 154,565 killed and 
was just 13,000 short of the number 
of Confederate and Union soldiers 
who died in battle during the Civil 
War. 

Also disclosed was the fact that 
Army troops remaining at home had 
dwindled to 3,000,000 and that the 
Army had reached the bottom of 
the barrel in drawing urgently 
needed infantry replacements from 
divisions in the States. 

Patterson said domestic units had 
been tapped for 500,000 replace- 
ments and that 10,000 overseas men 
are being shifted every month from 
noncombatant units to the infan- 
try. The 500,000 probably included 
50,000 culled from the Army spe- 
cialized training program, 80,000 
shifted from air and service forces 
and 90,000 who had volunteered to 
transfer into the infantry. 

From other branches of the 
troops now in the United States, 
1,000,000 are being trained as in- 
fantry replacements for overseas. 
Another 1,000,000 men are training 
with tactical units which also will 
be sent overseas together with 1,- 
000,000 in the so-called "housekeep- 
keeping units” composed of limited 
servicemen and those who have re- 
turned from overseas duty. 

















you concocted "snow candy.” Ever 
in Italy’s Apennines? Sgt. Carl 
ce, Ark., and Pfc. 


Catan is an Army private and in 


Regiment, fixed up their own recipe, to wit: "Take a helmet full of 
snow, add lemon powder from your K ration, toss In a few spoonsful of 
sugar and a little canned milk from your 10-in-1 ration, and mix.” 
They call it "snow ice cream.” 
+. . 7 

ANOTHER CASE OF SOLDIER INITIATIVE—this time on the 
other side of the fence—was the Nazi dugout which had been turned 
to a dark room for developing pictures. Pvt. Joseph Kyre Jr., of 
Detroit and the 125th FA Bn., discovered it recently and stepped right 
in to develop his own prints. The Jerries evidently had left in a hurry, 
leaving behind a good supply of photo paper and an enlarger. 


A NEW WAY TO CATCH A RAT was contrived by Lt. Norman Dal 
Porto of the 363rd’s Anti-tank Company after he had been alarmed 
at the inroads being made on his rations by the rodents. A mine 
platoon leader from Jackson, Calif., Dal Porto used his knowledge of 
explosives to set the trap. Here is how it works: nails are driven into 
a rectangular board at staggered intervals. A piece of string, coated 
with cheese, is wound around the nails until it becomes attached to a 


unit correspondent Sgt. Meyer L. Stein. 


SGT. GORDON E. BUSSE of St. Paul, Minn., looked out upon the 
snowy landscape from his battery’s ition on the 5th Army’s front 
and thought how much fun it would to have a sled and glide down 
the slopes. That night the Nazi raiders came over and in the morning 
Busse, of the 125th FA Bn., discovered his “sled”—a huge half-section 
of a canister used by the Luftwaffe for dropping anti-personnel 
bombs. "I rode the metal case down a slope which seemed a mile 





interrupted his ’first-ing career.” 


Soviet Girl Slaves 
Liberated In Drive 


MOSCOW, Feb. 4 (AP)—The Red 
Army liberated a large group of 
Russian girls and women slave la- 
bor from Zhitomir and other parts 
of Ukraine as it captured the rich 
country estate of Baron von Reis- 
vitz, it was reported today. 

A Red Star dispatch, which said 
this was the only estate located in 
Silesia, reported that the girls and 
women said that the huge slave 
farm was operated by Baron and 
Baroness von Reisvitz who recently 
fled into a safer area. 

Several thousand girls and wo- 
men from the Soviet Union were 
placed in a large barbed-wire en- 
closure as landowners, factory man- 
agers and rich housewives arrived 
to pick slave workers. 

"They felt the muscles on our 
arms and legs trying to find out 
which were the strongest and who 
were able to do the most work,” one 
girl said. "They made us open our 
mouths and looked at our teeth 
as if we were animals.” 

The liberated Russian women 
said that the strongest were taken 
away to work like slaves on the 
Baron's estate where a sign stated: 
"Russians are forbidden to walk 
or fo near where the master Baron 
wa _@ 





Six Brazilians Receive 
Air Medals From Cannon 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 4 
—Six fighter bomber pilots of the 
Brazilian Air Force became the 
first South Americans to receive 
U. 8. decorations for combat flying 
when Maj. Gen. John K. Cannon, 
Commanding General of the 12th 
Air Force, awarded Air Medals to 
the Brazilian sextet at an advanced 
fighter base Tuesday. 

All were cited for attacks during 
November and December against 


enemy rail lines and supply dumps 


in northern Italy. Their squadron, 
commanded by Lt. Col. Nem 
Moura, has been flying P-47 Thun- 
derbolts for the past three months 
and is attached to the 12th AAF 
fighter bomber group. 

The six decorated are: Maj. Os- 
waldo Pamplona Pinto, Capt. Joel 
Miranda, Capt. Lafayette C. R. 
De Souza, Lt. Theobaldo A. Kopp, 
Lt. Josino Maia De Assis, and 
Capt. Fortunato C. Oliveira. 


RADIO PROGRAM | 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
STATION, ROME 


Monday, February 5 

HIGHLIGHTS 
6:30—Reveille Roundup—News 
10 :00—Everybody’s Music 
11:00—Roman Holiday 
12:30—News 
12:45—Salute To 5th Army 
1:00—Shining Hour 
2:00—BBC News 
3:00—Radio Newsreel 











432 M 


5:00—Amos ’N Andy 
6:00—News—Music From America 
6:30—RAAC Military Band 
7:00—News 
7:30—Duffy'’s Tavern 
9:30—NBC Symphony 
11:00—News From The States 
11:15—Words With Music 
11:30—Sign Off 

Shortwave 9 AM—5 Py Meters 





long,” Busse said, and finally ended up im a hay stack.” 


6.135 Meg. 
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CHAMPAIGN, Ill, Feb. 4 (ANS) 
_Even with his Illini cagers upset 
yictors over the Big Ten leaders, 
Iowa last week, coach Doug Mills 
of Illinois is the saddest man in the 
conference. Mills’ long face comes 
from the loop scoring records that 
find Northwestern’s gangly center, 
Max Morris, way out in front. Mor- 
ris was at Mlinois as a f . 
then was transferred to North- 
western by the Marines when he 
enlisted. 

—_o-———_- 

EVANSTON, Hl, Feb. 4 (ANS)— 
The superb defense of both teams 
throttled all offensive threats as 
Waukegan high school defeated 
Evanston, 5-3, last night, in what 
was probably one ef the lowest scor- 
ing high school basketball games 
on record. The game was a score- 
less tie for three periods, then tied 
1-1 as both teams made successful 
foul shots. Each side sank a field 
goal to knot it at 3-3, but Waukegan 
scored the winning geal just as the 
gun sounded. 

—_o——_ 

CHICAGO, Feb. 4 (ANS)—Dick 
Triptow, DePaul’s star forward and 
Chicago Cub farmhand baseballer, 
has joined the Chicago American 
Gear five of the National Profes- 
sional Basketball League and led 
the Gears to a 52-50 victory over 
the league-leading Fort Wayne 
Zollners in his first game t 
night. 

—— , en 

FORT BENNING, Ga., Feb. 4 
(ANS)—The Big Three of the Ivy 
League are represente<: by one man 
at the Fert Benning parachute 
school. He’s Ist Sgt. Harvard Yale 
Princeton. Asked how he got the 
name Princeton, he said: "Guess 
the old man thought he was a hu- 
morist.” 


a ae 

CORPUS CHRISTI, Texas, Feb. 
4 (ANS) — Craig Wood, National 
Open champ for the duration, sank 
six birdies for a six-under-par 64 
and took the lead in the first round 
of the Corpus Christi open golf 
tournament today. J McSpaden, 
Len Dodson, Mike Barbato, Sammy 
Byrd and amateur Fred Haas of 
New Orleans were tied for second 
with 65. 

—o-——_ 

PENRYN, Calif., Feb. 4 (ANS)— 
Coach Kendall Arnett .of Placer 
Union high school expects the left 
side of his “ootball line next season 
to outcharge anything the team 
meets. Playing left tackle fo: the 
eleven will be 15-year old, 190-pound 
Dan Kostenko, son of former pro- 
fessional wrestler Big George Kos- 
tenko and nephew of Tarah Kos- 
tenko, commander of the famed 
Russian calvary unit now in action 
on the Oder River. 


Qe 
SCRANTON, Pa., Feb. 4 (ANS) — 
The Scranton baseball club of the 
Eastern League has signed Elmer 
Yoter as manager to succeed Heinie 
Manush for the coming season. Yo- 
ter was director of the Boston Red 
ae baseball school program since 


Jim Rafferty Wins 
Wanamaker Mile 


—_— 


NEW YORK, Feb. + (UP)—Four- 

teen thousand track fans in Madi- 
son Square Garden last night saw 
Jimmy Rafferty, NYAC cross-coun- 
try champ, win the Wanamaker 
Mile in the slow time of 4:13, 120 
yards ahead of his teammate, Tom 
Quinn, with Rudy Simms of NYU 
third. Bill Hulse, pre-race favorite, 
was fourth and Don O'Leary of the 
Coast Guard last. 
_Charlie Beetham of North Caro- 
lina Preflight took the 880-yard run 
in 1:57.2 with Joe Half. the national 
junior champ, second, and Bob 
Hume. Michigan’s Big Ten cham- 
Pion, third. 

Cpl. Barney Ewell captured the 
60-yard dash in 6.3, nosing out Bill 
Mathis, local high school boy. West 
Point Cadet Jim Pettit was third. 

Rob Phelps of Illinois grabbed off 
oo vault* honors with a vault of 

The Mel Sheppard 600-yard run 
was won by veteran Jimmy Herbert, 
Who was an easy winner over Elmore 
Harris and Dick Forrestal, the latter 
of Michigan. 

One-mile relays were taken by 
Villanova, whose Burt Cox, Tom 
Short, Charles Harrington and Don 
Schmidt covered the distance in 
3:35.5, and MIT which took its mile 
relay in 3:28.5. Running for MIT 
only Bill Chapman, Bob Crimmin, 

im Serrie and Charles Goldie. 
ttichigan’s Wolverines, paced by 

© Hume twins, Ross and Bob, eap- 





| A 9th-Inning Homer That Won An All-Star Tilt 
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the ring has ever known—and 





Benny Leonard was one of the greatest lightweight champions 


ant commander in the U. S. Merchant Marine. That’s why 
he was awarded the Eddie Neil plaque. Here’s Benny with 
the trophy he received recently. 





he’s even greater as a lieuten- 





Wow! This Girl Is Regular 
On M ale Basketball Team 





HIGH POINT, N. C., Feb. 4— 
High Point College’s coach Virgil 
Yow denies emphatically that it 
was the manpower shortage that 
put pretty Nancy %-enhour, physical 
education senior, on the Panther 
basketball squad. ‘ 

Yow avers that if Nancy had been 
with his club in prewar es, when 
his boys were acept and clever at 
screening, Nancy: could have 
knocked off ten points a game from 
out on the floor. The New Lon- 
don, N. C., girl, Yow says, can out- 
shoot any boy on his squad but 
one. 

Even the A agrees that Nancy 
is some basketball player. In an 
early season game against the 
Army’s Flying Safety Club of Win- 
ston-Salem, Nancy acquitted her- 
self so well that the lads 
put a stamp of approval on her. 

Yow’s present plans call for using 
Nancy at offensive guard and de- 
fensive forward—mostly out in the 
middle of the floor—so she won't 
have to bump into the rough stuff 
under the basket. 

The High Point coach insists that 
he is not using Nancy just for 
"cheap publicity.” And when Yow 
says she’s a good basketball player 
the statement is backed by his 
reputation as the st and 

in the 


soundest basketball coac 
North State Conference. 

Nancy grew up with four basket- 
CHICAGO—Pvt. Joe Maxim, 183, Mal- 
den Air Field, Mo., outpointed Johnny 
Falangan, 187, Chicago, (8). 

NEW -YORK — Wi 
Newark, N. J., drew with Vince La- 
Salva, 146 Mount Vermon, N. Y., (6). 
Jim Palmer, 140, Vancouver, B. C., 
stopped Jackie Leamus, 135, Harlem, 
(6). Ray Brown, 138, Chicago, out- 
pointed Adolph (Ace) Miller, 139, Los 
Angeles, (6). Leo ane M41, 


Brooklyn, outpointed Nunzio Farraro, 
145, Milwaukee, (6). 


PBS Basketball 


Invaders, 43; Buckeyes, 41 
33rd Gen. Hospital, 37; 110th QM, 29 
78th Fighters, 48; Sad 34 

















tured the two-mile relay in 7:59.7. 
avy was second and NYU third. 





Sacks, 
8ist S. H., 40; 3271 Ordnance 34 


By The Associated Press 


Cheatum, 137, |§ 


ball-playing brothers and the fam- 
ily lived near the New London gym, 
where they played basketball the 
year around. 

"She has more natural abilit 
than most boys you see in hig 
school and she van pass with the 
best of the boys I have right now,’ 
Yow says. "The boys laughed when 
I told them I was going to ask her 
to come out for basketball, but 
they didn’t laugh after the first 
day. They recognized her ability 
to such an extent that they de- 
manded that I play her.” 

All of which adds up to un- 
animous endorsement of Nancy as 
a basketball player. 








NANCY ISENHOUR 
+. and the boys want her... 





never really got around to telling 
what happened after that fatal 
pitch. But Barber wasn’t the 
only one who lost his senses that 
day. For Williams never exhib- 
ited such gice in his baseball ca- 
reer as he skipped and dog-trotted 
areund the bases clapping his 
hands as he touched every sack. 

That wallop stole the thunder 
from Arky Vaughan, Pittsburgh 
shortstop, whe walloped two hom- 
ers to put the National Leaguers 
in the lead. Vaughan caught one 
of Sid Hudson's fast ones after 
the Cardinals’ Enos Slaughter 
singled off the Washington right- 
hander in the seventh to give the 
senior league a 3-2 lead. Vaughan 
repeated in the eighth after two 
were out and Ed Smith, White 
Sox southpaw, was on the hill 
Smith was touched for a double 
by Johnny Mize o7 the Cards and 
after Pete Reiser and Slauchter 
fanned, Vaughan slammed the 
ball into the rightfield stands. 
That blow gave the Nationals a 
5-2 advantage. 

The DiMagzio brothers, Joe and 
Dominic, combined to reduce the 
lead in the home half of the 
eighth en their singles sandwiched 





between an. infield out after Pas- 


seau had set Williams down on 
strikes. That seemed to put the 
National Leaguers on easy street, 
but the first rule to learn in base- 
ball is that the game isn’t over 
until the last man is out. 

Frankie Hayes of the Athletics 
opened the fatal ninth with an 
easy pop fly to Billy Herman of 
the Ken Keltner of the 
Indians batted for Smith and 
singled to left. The Yankees’ Joe 
Gordon followed with another 
single that sent Keltner to third, 
and Gordon took second on the 
throw. There was nothing left 
for Passeau to do but give Cecil 
Travis of the Senators an inten- 
tional pass. This filled the base 
and brought Joe DiMaggio te 
the plate. 

DiMag swung viciously but his 
best was a grounder te Eddie Mil- 
ler of the Reds, who tossed te 
Herman for a force play and Tra- 
vis was out. Herman. in trying 
to double DiMaggio at first, threw 
wide, pulling the first baseman off 
the bag and DiMag was safe as 
Keltner scored. 

That set the stage for Williams’ 
wallop, a blow that was, heard 
around the world—well, around 
the National League, anyway. 





Majors Say 
Be Baseball 


There Will 
This Season 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4 (ANS)—The major leagues which opened 
their annual meeting here yesterday, have decided to operate 
next summer and have named their respective presidents to 
represent baseball at Washington. They also ratified the new 
major league agreement limiting the powers of any successor to 
the late Judge Landis as baseball’s high commissioner. 





» 





Gunder Hagg’s Tour 
Of U.S. Is On Again 


STOCKHOLM, Feb. 4 (AP)— 
Gunder Hagg’s on again off again 
indoor track invasion of the 
United States is on again. The 
Swede with the Speed and hurd- 
ler Haakan Lidman have de- 
parted by air for England on the 
first leg of their American 
journey. The projected tour in 
which Hagg and Lidman will 
participate in America’s foremost 
indoor meets has been on the fire 
for nearly two months. 

Neither has had indoor track 
experience since that form of 
sport is largely unknown in Swe- 
den, but experts consider they 
will have little difficulty in adapt- 
ing themselves to the different 
conditions. 





ales Oolirs Inquiry 
Into Sports Gambling 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4 (UP)—Judge 
Samuel Liebowitz of Kings County 
Court, today extended the term of 
the Grand Jury investigating the 
gambling operations in greater New 
York to March 2, and instructed 
jurors to seek out “higher-ups.” 

He left no doubt that every de- 
tail was to be probed: 

Liebowitz said: "There is sound 
logic in so wide an investigation. 
Tt may very well lead to the cen- 
tral organization of corruption that 








*| has reached out into all sports. The 
8) Grand Jury can render a great pub- 


lic service in such an investigation. 
"I believe you could learn a great 


ideal about corruption in sports by 


inviting sports writers to testify.” 
Dan Parker, sports columnist in 
the New York Daily Mirror testi- 
fied yesterday and said he had pre- 
sented an "over-all picture of the 
basketball situation.” 





CHICAGO, Feb. 4 (ANS) — Big 
Ten athletic directors, in a special 
meeting yesterday, reaffirmed the 


iirule that all basketball games must 


be played on college campuses. The 
only exception to the rule is where 
special permission is granted by 
the athletic directors to the mem- 
ber school to play elsewhere. 


Gladiators Win 


NAPLES, Feb. 4—The Rome Area 
Gladiators, top team of the Rome 
Area Command basketball leagues. 
last night scored a 48-41 victory 
over the SSC MTO All-Stars, the 
best team among the Naples cag- 
ers. Cpl. Maurice Harris, with 15 
points, and Cpl. William Randall, 
with 13, paced the Gladiators to 
victory. 


No action was taken toward 
choosing a new commissioner 
because of the _ technicality 
which requires a club to notify the 
advisory committee 15 days in ad- 
vance if it desires to bring the 
subject of a new commissioner be- 
fore both leagues. Tne election of 
a new commissioner will require a 
three-fourths vote of the 16 clubs. 
The old agreement under which 
Landis operated required only a 
majority. 

The future commissioner is shorn 
of power in a clause which elim- 
inates the provision under which 
his office could operate on its own 
authority in any matter considered 
detrimental to baseball. That pro- 
viso gave Landis power to rule the 
game in czar-like fashion, but his 
successor must submit proposed 
actions of that, type to a joint ma- 
jor league meeting for final action 
by the clubowners. 

The leagues, in a separate meet- 
ing, gave another Landis policy the 
heavho by naming Ford Frick and 
Will Harridge, National and Ameri- 
can League prexys respectively, to 
represent the game "in discussions 
with government officials and offi- 
cials of the armed services in all 
matters pertaining to basebell op- 
erations during the war emergency.” 

A big change in the new code 
came in Section 3 of article 1 which 
stated: "If in the judgment of the 
commission any major league rule 
or any joint action cf the two major 

becomes in its operation 
impracticable or disadvantageous to 
baseball the commissioner shall 
send notice to the president of each 
major league stating his judgment 
and reasons therefor: and noticing 
such rule or joint action for the 
— regular joint meeting,” etc., 
etc. 
In other words if the new com- 
missioner wishes to free players 
from farm systems as Landis often 
did, he would have to.obtain the 
consent of the clubowners. The 
change reduces the office of com- 
missioner to that o: policing the 
game, but he must rule by a new 
code and cannot legislate any action 
on his own authority. 


Pvt. Gail Bishon Leads 
Servicemen In Scoring 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4 (ANS)— 
Pvt. Gail Bishop of Fort Lewis, 
Wash., is the top individual! scorer 
among the nation’s service basket- 
ball players. Bishop has made 263 
field goals and 103 fouls’ for a total 
of 629 points. nearl: twice as many 
as his nearest rival, Ermer Robin- 
son of Fort Warren Wyo. 


LEADING SCORERS 








Games PG F TP 
Bishop, Ft. Lewis 26 263 103 629 
R'inson, Ft, W’ren 18 146 54 346 
Miasek, B.H. N'at 22 105 68 278 
Oldham, M’his NI 24 120 26 266 
Co’sky, Olathe N!. 19 100 48 8 
Ajax, Great Lakes 25 ow 370 «235 
iSchaefer, B’bridge 19 79 21 179 
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Congress At Odds 
Over What Agency 
Rules War Job Bill 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4 (ANS)— 
The Senate and the House threat- 
-ened today to collide over what gov- 
ernment agency should be em- 
powered to order men 18 to 45 into 
essential war jobs. 

The Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, defying what the United 
Press described as labor and indus- 
try demands for further hearings, 
met for final vote on its version of 
the limited national service bill 
passed Thursday by a House com- 
mittee. The Senate yesterday 
amended the bill to give James F. 
Byrnes of the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion, full au- 
thority over the manpower control 
machinery which the measure 
would establish. The House com- 
mittee had vested in draft boards 
authority to say what men should 
be required to remain at their pres- 
ent jobs and which should go to 
war plants. 

Under the Senate Committee’s 
amendment, the Byrnes office could 
deputize any agency to carry out 
details of job placements as such 
placements would pertain to indi- 
viduals 


Soviet Labor Entry 
Disputed By AFL 


LONDON, Feb. 4 (UP)—The pro- 
posed admission of Russia’s trade 
unions to the International Trade 
Union Council was yet another 
bone of contention at the weekend 
meeting of the General Council of 
the International Federation. 

The American Federation of 
Labor which is still adamant on 
the non-inclusion of the Russians, 
led the preliminary flareup which, 
it was expected, will mar the con- 
ference proceedings opening Tues- 
day to find a status for a new 
world international. 

It was understood that the CIO 
body is strongly on the side of the 
Russians in this issue and it was 
expected this body, representing 
6,000,000 workers together with the 
Russians, will dominate the pro- 
ceedings. 

AFL delegate Robert Watt stated 
his group had friendship and ad- 
miration for the Russian people but 
objected on the ground that Rus- 
sian unions are not free, indepen- 
dent bodies. 

The position of the British 
— Union movement was not 
clear. 




















U. S. BOMBS 


(Continued from page 1) 








locomotives. They shot down 21 
German fighters and destroyed 17 
on the ground. The American losses 
were 19 bombers and five fighters. 

The assault, the 204th ot tne wai 
on Berlin. was followed up last 
night bv bombing attacks ov vlanes 
of the RAF on synthetic oil plants 
at Bottrop and Dortmund in west- 
ern Germany. 


KO PICK-A-BACKS 

LONDON, Feb. 4 — Five Focke- 
Wulf 190s, each with a twin-en- 
gined Heinkel 111 fixed to the un- 
derside, were shot down by Ameri- 
can pilots over Germany yester- 
day, it was disclosed here today. 

"The German practice of loading 
obsolete aircraft with explosives 
and then fitting them to single- 
engined fighters as mammoth 
bombs has been known to 8th AAF 
intelligence experts,” a spokesman 
said, "but this was the first en- 
counter with the composite air- 





craft reported by 8th AAF pilots.” 





Russians Sée Flees 
Set By Berlin Raid 


MOSCOW, Feb. 4—The van- 
guards of Marshal Zhukov’s ist 
White Russian Army Group, 
slamming away at the final de- 
fenses on the east bank of the 
Oder, had visible evidence today 
of the part being played by the 
Allies in the war on the Nazis. 

Zhukov’s men, according to the 
United Press, could see today the 
towering fires left in the stricken 
German capital when Allied 
bombers raided Berlin yesterday. 

The smoke over Berlin, rising 
two miles, was visible to Russian 
troops east of the Oder less than 
45 miles | ae 





Man. 








Red ian Advance 
Cuts Berlin's Food 


BERNE, Feb. 4 (AP)—Millions of 
residents and refugees in the 
smashed ruins of Berlin are facing 
famine as a result of the Germans 
having to abandon huge food 
stocks to the Russians, a Berlin 
dispatch to the Feuille d’Avis de 
Neuchatel said today. 

The Russian advance, the dis- 
patch said, deprived the Germans 
of irreplaceable stocks, including 
1,500,000 tons of wheat, 2,000,000 
tons of potatoes and 170,000 tons 
of meat. 

Many trains of food destined for 
Berlin have been detoured to Mu- 
nich, which "is hourly becoming 
more and more the capital of the 
Reich.” 

Thousands of deserters from the 
army are hiding in the ruins of 





Berlin. If halted by patrols they}. 


then pretend to be waiting for a 
train to rejoin their units. 

Thursday and Friday, Berlin was 
attacked twice by the Allied planes 
that met little antiaircraft fire. The 
dispatch said that three-fifths of 
the antiaircraft guns had been re- 
moved to the Oder and the remain- 
ing two-fifths, which a month ago 
were still in Berlin, had already 
been placed in Munich, "the Reich’s 
last fortress.” 

In Berlin itself now it is impos- 
sible to find a square foot of un- 
broken glass. 


Screen Players Working 
After One-Day Strike 


HOLLYWOOD, Feb. 4 (ANS)— 
The Screen Players Union today in- 
structed its members to go back 
to work, ending a one-day walkout 
of extras at a major film studio. 
Members of the union which claims 
to represent 3,000 extras picketed 
the studio but film producers said 
that production was not materially 
affected. 

SPU members agreed to go back 
after producers announced that 
they would immediately enter ne- 
gotiations to settle any differences 
arising from jurisdictional dispute 
between the independent SPU and 
the AFL Screen Actors Guild. 

Michael Jeffers, business repre- 
sentative for SPU, said work stop- 
page was halted at the request of 
the War Labor Board and NLRB, 
and the case would now be referred 
to the WLB for a speedy settle- 
ment. Jeffers asserted that extras 
who were members of his union 
were refused bit playing and stunt 
work while SAG players and stunt 
men were given work as extras. 


Senators Approve 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4—More than 
two-thirds of the members of the 
Senate favor promulgation of a 
treaty by the major United Nations 
to keep Germany and Japan perm- 
anently demilitarized, Reuter’s re- 
ported today. The sentiments were 
expressed in replies to a letter sent 





out by The New York Times. 


SOVIET MARSHALS CONFER 





Rokossovsky meets with Zhukov (right) to plan further 


steps in great winter offensive. 


(Acme Radiophoto) 





Red Army Batters Kustrin; 
Now 38 Miles To Berlin 


(Continued from page 1) 


bank this morning, following night- 
long activity. 

Brighter weather saw the Luft- 
waffe come out in force to try to 
raid the Russian columns moving 
into the Oder sector, but the Red 
Air Force was reported to have 
seized the initiative. 

The whole area from the Glogau 
region to well northwest of Soldin 
was alight through the night with 











bombing, artillery salvos and the 
continuous flares and fireworks of 
antiaircraft guns. 

The Germans were fighting back 
furiously on the Oder, for they well 
realize that this is the last barrier 
before Berlin. The artillery on their 
side of the river roared throughout 
the night and took up the ttle 
again this morning. 

Zhukov’s right wing made prog- 
ress after storming forty-odd places 
north and northwest of Schneide- 
muhl. 

The heaviest fight was on his ex- 
treme right or northern flank, where 
he met large, strong units of Ger- 
mans seeking to keep open the 
routes westward out of Danzig. 

The situation was cbscure on the 
Russians’ drive toward Stettin. The 
Germans have been talking about a 
Russian attack In the region of the 








ITALIAN FRONT 


(Continued from page 1) 








had what returning crews called 
"unusually good” results in bombing 
the San Michelle, Ala and Lavis 
bridges and the Ala railyards, all 
on the Brenner Pass line, and the 
Canale D’Isonzo and Dogna rail 
bridges in northeastern Italy near 
the Austrian border. 

Fighter bombers struck hard in 
the same area with fair to excellent 
results. Thunderbolts and Desert 
Airforce Spitfires, Kittyhawks and 
Mustangs clipped rail lines near 
— and on the Brenner by-pass 
route. 


Oder marshes, which would be south 
of Stettin, but Soviet dispatches and 
communiques did not mention this 
sector. 

Progress was definitely being 
made here, however, and it was 
probable that Zhukov might be in 
the rear of large groups of German 
infantry, tanks and transport. 

Only on the Silesian front did the 
Germans claim firmness as they re- 
ported their "strengthening resist- 
ance” was stopping the Russians 
from the high Tatry mountains in 
Slovakia to Grunberg, 85 miles 
northwest of Breslau. 

In East Prussia Koenigsberg still 
held out. Moscow reported it looked 
like a volcano as General Ivan D. 
Cheryakhovsky’s forces, fighting 
through the suburbs, poured streams 
of shells into the city. 


THREAT IN HUNGARY 


MOSCOW, Feb. 4 (UP)—A new 
threat to the southern gateway into 
Germany again appeared to be de- 
veloping southwest of Budapest 
where Marshal Feodor Tolbukhin, 
who fought the defensive battles 
of the past few weeks, has wrested 
the initiative from the Germans. 

The Russians absorbed heavy at- 
tacks and suffered some reverses, 
but they badly mauled the enemy 
armor. At the same time the) are 
moving up reinforcements across the 
Carpathians, perhaps to renew their 
drive on Vienna. 

Observers here opined that the 
Germans, now facing a frontal as- 
sault, can hardly spare the reserves 
to check this new attack. 


Strike Increases Woes 
Of Belgium's Leaders 


BRUSSELS, Feb. 4 (AP)—New 
internal trouble and a strike in the 
port of Antwerp today added to 
the troubles of the Pierlot gavern- 
ment, which must defend itself in 
parliament early next week in a 
stand-or-fall debate. 

This was the second strike in 
recent weeks by the Antwerp steve- 
dores and with the troubles created 
by the recent big walkout in the 
coal mines in the Charleroi and 
Mons areas, forms a labor problem 
of first importance for the Pierlot 
government. 

The government will defend it- 
self against criticism that it is in- 
effective in remedying the food and 
coal shortages and not vigorous in 
prosecuting collaborators. 

Foreign Minister Paul Henri 
Spaak, who had intended to go to 
Paris Tuesday for discussions of 
Franco-Belgian relations, called off 








the trip. 





LI'L ABNER 


(Courtesy of United Features, distributed thru CNS) 





THAR'S A TINY Y-Yo' is 
LI’L VOICE INSIDE mraeey lP 
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*THET BOY WILL BE NEARS 
MARRIED COME It TZ. 
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Big 3 Plan Council 
To Solve Disputes 
On World Crises 


(Continued from page 1) 


Three still remained one of the 
most guarded secrets in contrast to 
previous gatherings. 

Giving top priority to the meet- 
ing, the German radio said the Big 
Three parley was already underway 
at the Rumanian Biack Sea port of 
Constanza and attempted to bolster 
the home front against the expected 
"surrender now” call from the Al- 
lied heads cf state. 

The cry of "remember 1918” 
echoed through the press and radio 
of the Reich as the Nazis prepared 
for the assault—one on the battle- 
field and the other from the Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Stalin meeting. 








EFFECT ON CONFAB 


LONDON, Feb. 4 (UP)—The fact 
that Russian troops are now the 
most likely to be the first to reach 
Berlin is bound to have a profound 
effect on the tri-power conference 
among President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill and 
Marshal Joseph Stalin. 

It may necessarily result in 
scrapping much of the preliminary 
agenda formulated before the pres- 
ent Russian offensive opened. 

*-The Russian drive has pushed to 
the head of a list of problems the 
question on how is occupied Ger- 
many to be immediately governed. 

Any regime set up in Hitler's 
captured capital must inevitably 
have a bearing on whether its au- 
thority should later be extended to 
portions occupied by other allies in 
the future. E 

The Soviet advance to Berlin is 
certain to bring into the talks the 
Free German movement which 
Russia has been encouraging among 
the prisoners of war and political 
refugees. Britain and the U. S. have 
so far given no indication of their 
attitude towards the group which 
has its headquarters in Moscow. 

The French Government which is 
bitterly resentful over the Big 
Three’s failure to invite Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle to participate in 
the conference has, it was reliably 
learned today, requested the United 
States and Britain to admit France 
to participate on an equal basis, 
firstly, in the Civil Affairs Gov- 
ernment of occupied Germany and, 
secondly, in all combined economic 
boards which sit in Washington. 


French Resistance Asks 
Refurn To ‘Cooperation’ 


PARIS, Feb. 4—The French Na- 
tional Resistance Council today 
called .upon General De Gaulle’s 
government to "erturn to the co- 
operation which existed in the un- 
derground period between the gov- 
ernment and the National Resis- 
tance Council.” 

The resolution passed by the 
council also called for confiscation 
of business and goods of collabo- 
rators, the requisitioning of firms 
which sabotaged production for the 
needs of national defense, liquida- 
tion of the administration estab- 
lished by Vichy and the enactment 
of legal measures for the nationali- 
zation of monapery undertakings— 
mineral deposits, insurance com- 
panies and big banks. 








WEST FRONT 


(Continued from page 1) 








ing to the United Press, all pointed 
to the likelihood that a major Allied 
offensive on the western front 
would be launched very soon. The 
German news agency DNB reported 
that "great decisive battles may 
now start any day because the Al- 
lies are pressed for time.” 

The ist Army advances in Ger- 
many carried the doughboys 
through the dragon teeth emplace- 
ments and the first row of pill- 
boxes of the Siegfried Line and, at 
some points, more than -halfway 
through the Iine at its reputedly 
strongest point. 

The ist Army breakthrough along 
the northern flank paced other ad- 
vances along the front with the 
3rd Army five and one-half miles 
inside Germany at the deepest 
point of penetration southeast of 
St. Vith. 


Blessed Event Dept. 


Lt. Herman Weinstock of a bom) 
group, APO 521, is notified that he 
is the father of a bouncing baby 
girl. Date of birth was Jan. 14. 

—The Stork 
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